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nously of education, literati, secret societies, and rebellions. Those who 
think that the Chinese are conceited and in all their airs and documents 
patronizingly superior should read again President Tyler's autograph 
letter of information and admonition to his great and ' ' good friend ' ' at 
Peking. Captain Brinkley makes merry over this " diapason of dignified 
condescension." Over and over again this Englishman of judicial mind 
handles, with searching criticism and often with frank disapproval, the 
methods of British diplomacy, while praising the policy of the United 
States government, which " may be implicitly trusted to do in any inter- 
national complication, not merely what is right and just but also what is 
generous." The occupation of Canton and Peking, the Tai Ping rebel- 
lion, the sequels of conquest, the curious French tactics, under Admiral 
Courbet, of battle but not "war," and the situation of to-day are finely 
depicted. We may add that the superb illustrations and mechanical 
equipment, the abundant notes and appendixes, the indexes, and two large 
colored maps in this second instalment are of the same high standard as 
that set in the first volumes. 

William Elliot Griffis. 

To receive a copy of Alzog's Manual of Universal Church History 
(Vol. I., Cincinnati, The Robert Clarke Company, pp. xxii, 779) with 
the date of 1899 excites an interest which dies out with the discovery 
that the book is only a reprint (fifth impression) of a translation made 
in 1874 from the ninth German edition. Alzog's work has been held in 
honorable esteem, but the reprint occasions comparisons that do it injury. 
It evidences by its deficiencies the progress made in early church history 
by the intense activity of a generation of scholars. It presents a knowl- 
edge which was prior to a long list of discoveries and identifications. It 
knows nothing of the recovered Didache, of apocalyptic and apocryphal 
fragments, of many gnostic works, narratives of martyrdoms, and patristic 
discoveries. It is without the light that has been thrown upon the perse- 
cutions and the significance of early heretic and schismatic movements. 
Its constructions are adjusted to views which precede the labors of men 
like Ritschl, Harnack, Zahn, Loofs, Hatch, Funk, Kraus, Bardenhewer, 
Ehrhard. Such a list of names shows that Catholic scholarship has been 
fruitful and influential, and it provokes the question why Catholic stu- 
dents should be contented in 1899 with a bibliography made before 
1874. The evident popularity of the manual in its American form should 
lead to a revision such as has been given to the German original. It 
would be still better if the work should be antiquated by a production 
from American Catholic scholarship. 

Francis A. Christie. 

Student's History of the Greek Church. By the Rev. A. H. Hore, 
M. A. (London, James Parker and Company ; New York, E. and J. B. 
Young and Company, 1902, pp. xxxi, 531.) There is need of a good his- 
torical manual of the eastern church in English, but the present work is not 
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so much a history as an argument, in which three things are attempted, 
viz., to vindicate the church of England's claim to catholicity, to combat 
the exclusive claims of the church of Rome, and to promote the union 
of the Greek and Anglican churches. The author would probably place 
the last-named object first. Recognizing his motive, one must of course 
judge the book by other standards than those commonly applied to purely 
historical writing. From this point of view one might regret that the 
title was not differently worded. The main purpose would also have 
been better served by omitting many details, which in a book of this size 
are a blemish in any case. 

There are two main divisions : first, the patriarchates of Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem (that is, the history of the 
eastern church), down to the fall of Constantinople ; and secondly, the 
Russian church to the present time. Part I. includes an account of the 
schismatic churches of the east. There is a disjointed introduction en- 
titled " Some Characteristics of the Greek Church," and a concluding plea 
for "The Reunion of Christendom." A chronological table and an in- 
dex facilitate the reader's use of the book. The author's general plan is 
better than his distribution of his materials. The introduction is a per- 
fect jumble. Eight pages on the early efforts to Christianize the Slavs 
are thrust into the midst of an account of Photius and the great schism 
(pp. 258-266). There are other defects of a different kind. One 
would never suspect, from the slight hint at the bottom of p. 214, that 
in 1898 the Persian Nestorians passed over into the Russian church. 
Careless proof-reading is no doubt responsible for "the first forty days 
of September" (p. 13). Indeed, typographical errors abound, espe- 
cially in the Greek words and phrases, which are scattered profusely 
throughout the book. Unfortunately, Mr. Hore's latest effort will 
hardly be received by scholars with greater favor than was shown to his 
Eighteen Centuries of the Orthodox Greek Church (London, 1899). 

J. W. P. 

A History of the Middle Ages. By Dana Carleton Munro. (New 
York, D. Appleton and Company, 1902, pp. xii, 242.) This little book 
adds one more to the list of excellent texts of the "Twentieth Century 
Series." The limits of the book have precluded anything more than a 
bare outline of the history of the thousand years which the author has at- 
tempted to cover, and yet within the compass of two hundred and forty 
pages he has packed a surprising lot of material. He has done this by 
omitting details and contenting himself with a series of free-hand sketches. 
The book will doubtless find favor with that class of teachers who are 
seeking the smallest possible text for class-room use. The question, how- 
ever, may be fairly raised whether Mr. Munro, in seeking to bring his 
book within the lines prescribed by his publishers, has not passed the 
limits of useful condensation. Clearness and accuracy ought not to be 
sacrificed to brevity. 

The author has justly sought to emphasize the culture side of history 
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and has accordingly given somewhat more than the ordinary proportionate 
space to the life of the people. He has also sought to lay stress upon the 
influence of the church and of oriental civilization in preparing barbaric 
Europe for its own renaissance. 

The maps are good. The illustrations are of the kind used in such 
books and are in the main well-chosen. The pedagogical value, how- 
ever, of the hideous caricatures of the human face and form which are 
presented by the ordinary medieval seals or effigies may be fairly ques- 
tioned. B. T. 

The ninth volume of Felix Dahn's Konige der Germanen (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf und Haertel, 1902, pp. Hi, 752) is devoted to the Alemanni. 
Seventy pages are given to their external history to the end of the ducal 
period, A. D. 746, and the remainder of the book to law and institutions, 
with the familiar classification and minuteness of the earlier volumes of 
the series. The treatment of formal law seems proportionately somewhat 
more full than usual. More than fifty pages are given to a discussion of 
the character and contents of the interesting code known as the Lex 
Romana Rhastica Curiensis, which Dahn agrees with Zeumer in the Monu- 
menta in placing in the first half of the eighth century. The volume 
makes by far the most complete and detailed account of the institutions 
of the Alemanni now accessible in any one place. Forty pages of bibliog- 
raphy form a part of the introduction. 

Jahrbi'tcher de.s dentschen Retches unter Otto II. und Otto III. Von 
Karl Uhlirz. Band I. Otto II. 973-983. (Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1902, pp. xiv, 203.) The period covered by this volume 
was provided with a year-book as early as 1840 when Wilhelm Giese- 
brecht, the great authority on the history of the German Empire, pub- 
lished one of the Jahrbilcher edited by Leopold Ranke. Since that time, 
however, so much has been discovered, edited, and published in the 
sources of German history that a new study of the Saxon dynasty is 
amply justified. The author of this book has not contented himself with 
a revision and amplification of the earlier work, but has given the results 
of an independent investigation of the reign of the second Otto. 

The treatment is chronological, each year being recorded in a sepa- 
rate subdivision. Yet the matter is not purely annalistic in style, for 
the reasons and results of events are presented at the same time. The 
object of a year-book is not overlooked, that is, to give of the period a 
short current account, which at every step is based upon the documentary 
evidence which is minutely cited in the foot-notes. As a guide to the 
reign of Otto II. this work is exhaustive enough. Giesebrecht devoted 
but forty pages of his five volumes to this period. Richter's Annalen, 
which, true to its name, is a modern chronicle buttressed by quotations 
and references, concludes the matter in twenty pages. The present 
Jahrbuch contains more than 200 pages of text besides the appended 
essays upon difficult points. 

J. M. Vincent. 
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W. R. Lethaby's London before the Conquest (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1902, pp. xi, 217) is a useful survey of the ancient 
topography of London. The author gives a good account of the rivers, 
roads, bridges, walls, gates, wards, parishes, and churches of London, and 
devotes a chapter to the early government of the city. In some parts of 
the book he himself seems to have fallen a victim to the " involutions of 
unfounded conjecture" which he condemns in other writers; for ex- 
ample, he asserts that London had a witan and craft-gilds before the 
Norman Conquest (pp. 159, 188), and he ascribes to King Alfred the 
introduction of hundreds or wards and the establishment of a dual con- 
trol of bishops and reeves over the city (pp. 187, 190). In the chapter 
on the government of London too many conclusions regarding Anglo- 
Saxon institutions are based on data of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. In his introduction Mr. Lethaby states that he aims to present 
his results " in the form of notes on particular points, and discussions of 
opinions commonly held, with little attempt at unity, and none at a pic- 
torial treatment of the subject." The unity of his book is particularly 
marred by the last chapter, entitled "Londinium," which continues the 
consideration of certain topics, like the walls of London, treated in 
earlier chapters. We must also find fault with his foot-notes, in which 
authors are often cited without page references, and in some cases with- 
out the titles of their books (for example, Ramsay, Hudson Turner, 
Issac, pp. 116, 122, 153). Mr. Lethaby's work will, however, be found 
valuable by scholars interested in the early topography of London, for it 
is based on wide reading and furnishes a compact statement of the main 
points regarding the subject, with an intelligent discussion of the views 
of various writers on disputed questions. There are also many excellent 
illustrations of British, Roman, and Saxon remains. 

Charles Gross. 

Documents relatifs aux Rapports du Clerge avec la Royaute. Publics 
par Leon Mention. Vol. I. (1682-1705); Vol. II. (1705-1789). 
[Collection de textes pour servir a l'etude et a l'enseignement de l'his- 
toire.] (Paris, Picard, 1893 and 1903, pp. v, 186; 270.) These two 
volumes of Documents are disappointing when compared with their fellows 
in the same series — the three volumes of Vast's Les Grands Traites du 
Regne de Louis XLV. The brilliant historical introductions which char- 
acterize the latter works are conspicuously lacking in the present volumes, 
and there is a paucity of historical notes which might have illuminated 
these relations as M. Vast has made them illumine the diplomatic rela- 
tions of the Grand Monarque. In reading these texts one gets no idea 
of the bearing upon the political affairs of Europe at large of the quarrel 
between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. Such information ought to have 
been conveyed in the form either of an historical introduction or of notes 
by the way. A good example of the meager editorial work of M. Men- 
tion is in Part 2 of Volume I., " L' Affaire des Franchises." Forty-four 
pages of documents are almost bare of explanatory notes, and the intro- 
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ductions are little more than bibliographical memoranda. And yet the 
matter of the franchises had a definite and important bearing upon the 
French policy on the Rhine. For the quarrel of the French King and 
the Pope was aggravated by the conflict over the archbishopric of 
Cologne, into which see Louis XIV. sought to intrude his protege, 
William of Furstenberg, bishop of Strasburg, to the prejudice of Clement 
of Bavaria, the candidate of Innocent XL and of the Emperor. More- 
over, Furstenberg's episcopal rule in Strasburg influenced Catholic prop- 
aganda in Alsace, and the King's Huguenot policy. 

Again, the letter of Louis XIV. to Pope Innocent XII. in 1693, re " 
voking the declaration of the Four Articles made in 1682 (Vol. I., p. 
64), had a bearing upon the peace of Ryswick. The King had resolved 
to avoid any negotiations looking towards a general peace, but instead to 
endeavor to break up the coalition by detaching some of the allies. Ac- 
cordingly, in December, 1691, he sent Rebenac to Italy to negotiate the 
formation of a neutral league in the peninsula. Rebenac's mission was 
successful, save with Venice, which refused to listen to his overtures. 
With Rome Louis XIV. made peace, restoring Avignon to Innocent 
XII. and promising that the declaration of 1682 should not be taught in 
the schools of France as an article of faith. This agreement in turn in- 
fluenced the formation of the treaty of Turin, June 29, 1696, between 
France and Savoy, which materially affected the attitude of the coalition 
to France. Yet no information of this historical nature is vouchsafed by 
the editor. The same criticism is less pertinent with reference to the 
documents in the second volume, which deal with Jansenism, the clergy 
and the fisc, and the suppression of the Jesuits, for these were issues of a 
more domestic nature and less complicated with general European 
politics. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

Another contribution to the rapidly accumulating collection of works 
relating to that famous naval hero Paul Jones is John Paul Jones of Naval 
Fame by Charles Walter Brown. (Chicago, Donohue, 1902, pp. 271.) 
Mr. Brown tells in an interesting way the story of his life but contributes 
nothing that has not already been told. If the author had presented 
more details regarding the burial-place of this brilliant sea-fighter, and 
not disposed of the subject in such a summary way, his work might have 
contained an important addition to the literature of the subject, for re- 
garding this little has been said in the published accounts of Jones. 

E. F. 

Recent European History ij8g-igoo. By George Emory Fellows. 
(Boston, Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, pp. vi, 459.) This 
book aims to give a brief review of European history from 1789 to 
1900. The author is persuaded that such a review is justified by the fact 
that a knowledge of the "movement toward constitutional government 
during the nineteenth century," which is essential for every educated 
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person, cannot now be acquired in any single volume in English : he 
hopes, therefore, that the present volume may be of service to the general 
reader, to students in high-schools, and to undergraduates in the first 
years of college. Mr. Fellows consciously limits himself in two respects ; 
he emphasizes the constitutional side of nineteenth century history, and 
practically excludes from consideration all countries except England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Austria. Holland, Scandinavia, 
Russia, and the Balkan states are barely mentioned. The omission of 
Russia and the Balkan states would naturally follow the emphasis placed 
upon the constitutional aspect of history. It is less clear why Scandi- 
navia and Holland should not have been given more space, while the 
four pages devoted to Switzerland seem altogether inadequate precisely 
because the author is mainly concerned with constitutional history. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first two chapters relate 
the history of France, incidentally of Europe, from 1789 to 18 15. 
Chapter three is entitled "From the Battle of Waterloo through the 
Revolutionary Period of 1848 " ; Chapter four, " Period of Growth of 
the Idea of Nationality, 1848-1870 " ; Chapter five, " Development of 
National Life, 1870-1900." The final chapter is given to the " Smaller 
European Nations in the Nineteenth Century " ; a few pages each are 
given to the Balkan states, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Greece, Switzerland, and Portugal. 

The author has succeeded in giving a plain clear narration of the 
history of each country under consideration. Until 1815 unity of treat- 
ment is fairly well achieved, although even here only by saying almost 
nothing about any country save France. But after 18 15 there is little 
effort to treat the subject as a unit, and the method of dividing the sub- 
ject all but leaves the impression that no unity of treatment is possible. 
One looks in vain for the briefest sentence indicating the effect of the 
French Revolution upon English reform. One who did not know would 
scarcely receive the impression that the revolution of 1848 was in any 
sense a European movement. The author seems unfortunate in his titles ; 
" Recent European History " is misleading, to say the least; "Growth 
of the Idea of Nationality' ' carries the mind back to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, unless one is thinking of Germany, in which case 
one is tempted to rush ahead to the twentieth ; the smaller European 
"Nations " might better have been "States." 

On the whole the author has produced a passable account of nineteenth 
century Europe in brief space ; he has shown good judgment in selection 
and ability in presentation. On the other hand, there is nowhere evidence 
of the master's hand ; the book in no respect illuminates the subject it 
treats. 

Carl Becker. 

Marie Antoinette, Konigin von Frankreich una 1 Navarra, ein fiirst- 
liches Charakterbild. Erster Teil : Die Dauphine. Von Ludwig Brunier. 
(Vienna and Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1903, pp. xlii, 312.) This 
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biographical study hardly rises above the level of an historical romance 
written to exhibit in an edifying manner princely virtues, particularly 
those of German houses. The picture which is given of the youthful 
Danphine is uninteresting because it is so palpably untrue. There is also 
much useless digression. In the long chapter on the French court in 
1770 thirty pages are devoted to a minor incident of the Regency. The 
author has not made a critical use of his materials. For example, he cites 
letters of Marie Antoinette from the discredited collection of the Comte 
d' Hunolstein, letters the authenticity of which has been denied ever since 
M. le Chevalier d'Arneth in 1864 published the correspondence of Marie 
Antoinette and Maria Theresa. He also quotes from Marie Antoinette's 
letters to her sister Marie Christine, although it was long ago concluded 
that the sisters carried on no correspondence. 

H. E. B. 

An abridgment of Gurvvood's Despatches of the Duke of Wellington 
from ijpg to iSij has been issued in one volume (New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company; London, Grant Richards, 1902, pp. xxxi, 475), 
by Walter Wood. While this abridgment cannot replace the original 
for the special investigator, Mr. Wood, by judicious editing of Colonel 
Gurwood's twelve volumes, has produced a serviceable and instructive 
book for the student and general reader. The bulk of the volume, three 
hundred pages, is devoted to the Peninsula, and in the selection of 
matter, next to battles and casualty lists, prominence is given to points 
of discipline. Even in India, although its people, according to Wel- 
lington, were in matters of government the only philosophers he had 
ever met, if indifference is philosophy, he was concerned to curb rapacity 
and violence in his soldiery. In the Peninsula this difficulty was, from 
end to end of the military scale, far greater. Among the English sol- 
diery not only were pillage and murder of civilians frequent : they plun- 
dered systematically the government convoys in their own charge ; while 
English officers, until Wellington interfered, quartered their mistresses 
in groups upon the Portuguese gentry, and even disturbed public per- 
formances by buffoonery in the wings and on the stage of Lisbon theaters. 
Wellington, as is well known, was not a Pharisee, but when an officer 
court-martialed for participation in a brothel fight was honorably ac- 
quitted on the ground that he had endeavored to appease the brawlers, 
the duke felt moved to object, not indeed to the acquittal, but to an ac- 
quittal with honor. Mr. Wood deserves credit for giving of his scanty 
space as much, perhaps more, to these failings of the English as to the 
shortcomings of their allies. On the latter point the duke at times was 
frankness itself. To an officious don, who in 1809 ventured to urge him 
by letter to "drive the French through the Pyrenees," Wellington sug- 
gested that he reserve gratuitous advice while the British troops were 
starving for want of provisions due by the don's countrymen, upon 
whom, Wellington adds as a parting shot, "I cannot even prevail to 
bury the dead carcasses in the neighborhood, the stench of which will 
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destroy themselves as well as us." Equally pointed are his criticisms of 
the Spanish soldiery. "Their habit," he complained to Castlereagh, 
"of running away, and throwing off arms, accoutrements, and clothing, 
is fatal to everything, excepting a re-assembly of men in a state of nature, 
who as regularly perform the same manoeuvre the next time an occasion 
offers." 

Apparently the Iron Duke was after all not without humor, a quality 
which Napoleon, in spite of his jests, so lacked as to be unable, perhaps, 
to appreciate his own inconsistencies. It is with Napoleon that one in- 
stinctively compares this book and its subject. A selection of Welling- 
ton's despatches, it can nevertheless scarcely vie in interest with any 
volume of Napoleon's Correspondence, even as Wellington himself can 
scarcely vie with the other in any point save honor. Wellington was 
nothing if not upright. Even the reproach by Prussian historians, tbat 
he sought to monopolize credit for Waterloo, will hardly stand in the 
face of this passage of his despatch to Lord Bathurst on that battle : "I 
should not do justice to my own feelings, or to Marshal Bliicher and the 
Prussian army, if I did not attribute the successful result of this arduous 
day to the cordial and timely assistance I received from them." 

H. M. Bowman. 

Louis XVIII. et les Cent-Jours a Gand. Recueil de Documents 
Inedits Publies pour la Societe d' Histoire Contemporaine. Par Albert 
Malet. Tome II. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1902, pp. xv, 314.) 
Of this work on Louis XVIII. and his exile at Ghent the first volume 
appeared in 1898. In its preparation M. Malet, the secretary of the 
Societe d' Histoire Contemporaine, was associated with M. Romberg - 
Nisard. The latter having since died, the surviving editor in this second 
volume pays a warm tribute to his collaborator on the first. Comprised 
in the present volume, which draws exclusively upon the state archives 
at London, Berlin, and Vienna, are the correspondence of Sir Charles 
Stuart and Count Goltz, respectively English ambassador and Prussian 
minister at Ghent, with Castlereagh and Hardenberg, and a brief section 
of letters to Metternich from the Austrian representatives at The Hague. 
The bulk of the volume is divided equally between Stuart and Goltz, 
one-half of the space allotted to the former consisting of a French 
translation superior at times to the editing of the English original. Be- 
tween these main sections of the book M. Malet himself discriminates 
well. The despatches of Stuart, a matter-of-fact Englishman with a bias 
toward mediocrity, who previously had been British minister at The 
Hague, are not void of information, yet are dull. Goltz, on the con- 
trary, the Prussian minister at Paris, was a general in the Prussian service 
and a typical diplomat of :he time : his letters both instruct and enter- 
tain. Graphic enough, even amusing, is his account of the last days 
before Louis's flight from his capital. France at this crisis, he remarks 
aptly, had ministers indeed but no ministry. The King himself, who 
was calm but also inert, declared that he would " die in his chair " — a 
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heroic vow which Goltz with reason distrusted, for the King within a 
week of its making fled and sat presently, an exile at Ghent, in fear and 
trembling lest Napoleon should publish the family correspondence which 
Louis in his timely haste had forgotten to destroy. The same haste pre- 
vented seasonable notice of the King's departure to the diplomatic corps. 
Goltz, left accordingly without passports, awaited the pleasure of Na- 
poleon, who invited him to leave France via Strasburg. Not until May 
did he rejoin the French court at Ghent. Louis meanwhile was adding 
liberally to the errors for which the Bourbon name is famous. Blacas, 
the unpopular reactionary, was removed from office after Waterloo, but 
throughout the Hundred Days he, with the detested emigres, was supreme 
in the counsels of the King. For them Louis offended men such as 
Victor and Marmont. Another trusted adviser of the King was the Duke 
of Orleans, who at this moment was intriguing to replace Louis on the 
throne. The English, on the contrary, and Pozzo di Borgo, Louis's 
real friends, the King slighted by issuing, against their advice, indiscreet 
proclamations to France. The damage thus done to his own cause Louis 
was unable to counteract by real assistance. To him, as to Napoleon, 
Paris and France were indifferent. One gentleman indeed, presumably 
a Gascon, by a stretch of loyalty so isolated and nai've as to seem almost 
ridiculous, journeyed the entire distance from the Pyrenees to join the 
King's standard at Alost, but the Frenchmen there assembled were too 
few and too disorganized to gratify the ambition of the Duchesse d'An- 
gouleme to figure at their head as a second Joan of Arc in western and 
southern France. On these and similar points, particularly on the deli- 
cacy of the problem facing the Allies in the reconquest of Louis's throne, 
this work amplifies previous knowledge. 

H. M. Bowman. 

The Mohawk Valley. Its Legends and its History, by W. Max Reid 
(New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901, pp. xii, 455). Some books 
the historical student welcomes because they bring him new facts ; others 
he prizes because they bring him old facts clothed in an entertaining 
style. Mr. W. Max Reid's book belongs to neither of these classes. 
The author is evidently very familiar with the valley, and has taken pains 
to visit the localities of which his book gives us the history, legends, 
archaeology, or romance. Zeal for the cause has not been lacking. But 
although the author has delved into the probable site of an Indian fort, 
" unearthing a stone axe, a broken stone pestle, a few bone tools and 
flint implements, together with forty fragments of as many decorated 
vessels of Indian pottery, ' ' and although he professes to have also delved 
into "the early records of history, particularly the colonial and docu- 
mentary history of New York," his book is far from a new contribution 
to the history of the Mohawk valley. Nor has the volume the merit 
of being well-written. Ill-arranged sentences in which one looks in 
vain for a verb (e. g., pp. 50, 192, 229), sentences in which indeed 
there are verbs, but verbs singular with subjects plural (e. g., pp. 2, 65), 

AM. HIST. REV.. VOL. VIII. 52. 
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random quotations on random topics that bear little direct relation to the 
subjects of the chapters detract from the value which the book might 
otherwise possess. The volume is perhaps a historical scrap-book but 
hardly a history. A paragraph on the voyage of Cousin of Dieppe, for 
example, is injected into the chapter on the " Mohawks " ; the chapter 
on the "Journal of Arent van Curler" is the entering wedge for several 
pages on the experiences of Brebeuf, Lalemant, Goupil, Couture, and 
Jogues. The account of the battle of Oriskany and of the death of Gen- 
eral Herkimer, given in the final chapter, is followed by a description of 
the Mohawk valley in 1757 from the Documentary History of New York. 
The chapter on the Palatines contains a few fragmentary facts and quota- 
tions bearing on the Palatines before they settled in the valley, but al- 
most nothing on them after their settlement in the region of the Mohawk. 
The conception of the Mohawk as the " Gate to India " is, perhaps, one 
of the most original ideas in the book. Hudson, we learn, after all dis- 
covered the northwest passage, for " with its two great railways, its Erie 
Canal, and the promise of a second Suez, with its millions of tons of 
merchandize, and myriads of tourists streaming across the continent to 
meet the steamers of the Pacific to Asia, the Mohawk valley may well be 
called the ' northwest passage, ' the Gate to India. ' ' Occasionally the 
author wanders far from his newly-discovered "Gate"; we have, for 
example, in the chapter on "Some Accounts of the Notorious Butler 
Family" a lengthy description of the massacre of Glencoe. 
The photographic reproductions in the book are excellent. 

C. H. Rammelkamp. 

Those interested in new books bearing on historical subjects who re- 
jected without examination The Story of the Trapper, by Miss A. C. 
Laut (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1902, pp. xv, 284), 
presuming it to be of like quality with its predecessors in this series, may 
profit by reconsidering. If one has the patience to go through no small 
amount of "effective" writing and Setonesque animal sentimentalism, 
one finds some important facts connected with the history of the fur- 
trading companies- of the northwest. These facts serve in the Story as 
foundations for the general statements ; but they are the redeeming 
features of the work from a historical point of view. Particulars may be 
gleaned here and there of the long contest between the Northwest, the 
American, the X Y, and the Hudson Bay companies ; of feats of endur- 
ance exhibited by their hardy representatives ; as well as of the tragedies 
that occurred at the various rendezvous. It should be said that this par- 
ticular style of composition, supposed to be dramatic and vivid, and pre- 
sumed to portray the higher feelings of animals, will no doubt attract the 
general reading public. But it is likely to annoy students because it 
fills space with observations which may pass for nature study, and with 
pseudo-scientific deductions about musquash, the muskrat, and sikak, the 
skunk, which it seems probable this writer is qualified to occupy with a 
worthy history of the fur-trade and the trading companies. The Hudson 
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Bay Company is given great meed of praise because it ruled for two and 
a half centuries with smaller loss of life in the aggregate than the rail- 
ways of the United States cause in a single year. ' ' Of how many 
companies may it be said that it has cared for the sick, sought the lost, 
fed the starving, and housed the homeless ? With all its faults, that is 
the record of the Hudson Bay Company." 

Edwin Erle Sparks. 

The tendency to seek subjects for doctoral dissertations in local rather 
than national incidents, or, rather, to examine national tendencies in local 
incidents, brings a study of The Wabash Trade Route in the Development 
of the Old Northwest, by Elbert J. Benton (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1903, pp. 112). The ma- 
terial concerning the route in days when it was used by the French 
traders is so meager compared with the information obtainable after the 
construction of a canal over the larger part of the route that the present 
monograph might properly be entitled "A History of the Wabash and 
Erie Canal." The author finds the inauguration of a national improve- 
ment system in the direct appropriation to the Cumberland national 
turnpike in 1806. A second stage is noted in the authorization of a sub- 
scription to stock in the Chesapeake and Delaware canal. A third and 
distinct phase he finds in the Federal land grant to the Wabash and Erie 
canal in 1827. The construction of the canal was inaugurated in 1832 
and a section between Fort Wayne and Huntington was opened to com- 
merce three years later. 

This was the year of the transportation expansion of the middle west, 
and the canal became part of Indiana's proposed ten million dollar net- 
work of public canals, railroads, and turnpikes. The author thinks the 
contemporary revolution in the means of transportation and the bad ad- 
ministrative methods were responsible for the subsequent collapse rather 
than the madness of the people in plunging hastily into a wild scheme. 
By 1853 the rejuvenated Wabash and Erie canal had been built to its ter- 
minus, Evansville, on the Ohio River, and had been extended northeast- 
ward through the state of Ohio to the Maumee River. But from the time 
of its completion its receipts began to decrease until 1874, when 
it was abandoned. By statistics the disastrous effect of the com- 
peting Wabash railroad is graphically shown. The annual receipts for 
the canal when the railway was begun were almost $200,000; but 
twenty years later they had shrunk to $7,000. A pathetic part of the 
story is told in the efforts of manufacturers, tradesmen, and farmers to 
maintain the canal by subscriptions to prevent their being left at the 
mercy of the railroad rates. The lack of deep-water communication at 
each end of the canal, the failure to sell the anticipated water-power 
along the way, as well as the demand for faster freight accommodations, 
proved fatal in the end. 

A concluding chapter shows the influence of the canal on the com- 
mercial and social development of the northwest. The entire work seems 
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carefully written and from good authorities. The panic of 1837 becomes 
by transposition in one head-line " the panic of 1873," very familiar to 
the sight. The use of the word medal to designate the leaden plates 
buried by Celoron is not common, nor is the use of his name as " De 
Celoron." The monograph is likely to prove useful in any study of in- 
ternal improvements or any commercial aspect of the middle northwest. 

E. E. S. 

The Theory and Practice of the English Government. By Thomas 
Francis Moran. (New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1903, 
PP- 379-) An attempt to describe the British government in a i2ino 
volume that contains but little over 300 pages of printed matter is neces- 
sarily subject to many limitations. This work confines itself to the 
organization and procedure of Parliament — including the crown, the 
cabinet, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons. Even in this 
field historical information is reduced to a minimum, there is no discus- 
sion of party organization and methods, and no mention of provisional 
order bills or closure. The administrative machinery, the judiciary, and 
the local authorities are omitted entirely. The historical features include 
only the most elementary facts about the succession to the crown, the 
development of the cabinet, the origin of the House of Lords and of the 
House of Commons, and the Reform Act of 1832. 

In the treatment of the topics considered there is displayed a good 
knowledge of the standard authorities, with illustrations from recent 
events ; and the work will be of service to those who wish a brief account 
of the British organs of legislation. Some exception may be taken to the 
discussion of a few points. A work which emphasizes practice might 
have mentioned force as an important factor in determining the succes- 
sion to the crown. The political weakness of the crown at the present 
day is rather over-emphasized, as compared with the opinions of Bagehot 
and Sidney Lee. And the space given to proposed reforms of the House 
of Lords might have been used to better advantage in discussing some of 
the omitted topics. But in the main the book can be commended as an 
accurate and succinct account of the subjects discussed. 

J. A. F. 



